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Survey Shows Two-Year Gain 





NEGRO FIREMEN IN THE SOUTH 


City 


Employed Since 


Officers Other Total 





Charleston, S. C. 
Clover, S. C.* 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Mobile, Ala.** 


1865 
1950 
1952 
1923 
1921 
1885 
1951 
1950 
1951 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Richmond, Va. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 


18 20 
1 1 
9 1 

20 24 
5 7 

12 14 

12 12 

1 1 
8 8 
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TOTALS 


*Volunteer department 
**1951 data 


96 108 





The employment of Negroes in 
municipal fire departments has a long 
and successful history in the South. 
Four Southern cities — Charleston, 
Nashville, Mobile, and Louisville — 
have employed Negro firemen since 
1874, 1885, 1921, and 1923, respectively. 


But despite these favorable prece- 
dents, only in the past two years has 
the idea begun to take hold in other 
communities. A survey conducted by 
the Southern Regional Council shows 
that since 1950 five additional South- 
ern cities have employed 43 Negro 
firemen, bringing the total for the 
region to 108. Still other cities are 
either considering or formulating 
plans to do so. Most notably, Colum- 
bia, S. C., contemplates hiring 14 Ne- 
gro firefighters in the spring of 1953, 
when a new fire station now under 
construction is completed. 


In some instances, fire departments 
report that the absence of Negro fire- 
fighters is not the result of any official 
policy of discrimination. One chief 
comments: “No Negro citizen of this 
city has ever taken or requested ex- 
amination. Consequently ng Negro 
has ever been employed by this de- 
partment and none will be employed 
until such time as they may qualify 
through Civil Service examination, 
which is open to any resident citizen 
of the city who meets physical, edu- 
cational, and moral character require- 
ments, regardless of creed or color.” 
CIVIL SERVICE STATUS 

The survey reveals that in most 
cases Negro firemen are appointed by 
regular civil service procedures and 
work under the same rules and salary 
scales as white firefighters. Work 
arrangements vary from city to city. 

(Continued on Page 8) 








South Africa—Nation of Conflicts 


By MAURICE WEBB 


ouTH AFRICA, which recently has 

had a full share of the world’s 
limelight, is not an easy country to 
understand. Needless to say, neither 
the official apologist nor the political 
opponent is likely to lead an enquirer 
to the whole truth. 

Although almost hidden at the 
Southern tip of the African Continent, 
the Union of South Africa is a large 
country, about one third the size of 
the United States: it is a country of 
great spaces and a few very modern 
cities complete with skyscrapers; a 
few rich and many poor; a few white 
and many non-white. South Africa is 
pre-eminently the country of “race” 
problems, for here people from Eu- 
rope, Africa and Asia of many lan- 
guages, religions, customs, and tradi- 
tions and of all stages of development 
live uneasily. 

The population of the Union of 
South Africa is made up of: 
Europeans, mainly descendants of im- 
migrants from Britain or Holland, 
2,588,933. 

Natives, indigenous Africans, most of 
whom have come from further north 
in Africa, 8,410,937. 

Asiatics, the descendants of Indians 
who came from what are now India 
and Pakistan, 358,738. 





Mr. Maurice Webb writes with 
intimate, first-hand knowledge of 
South Africa’s racial and political 
problems. A resident of Durban, he 
is Natal Regional Representative of 
the South African Institute of Race 
Relations. 





Coloured, people of mixed origin, 
partly white, 1,078,621. 

Of the Europeans about 60% are de- 
scendants of immigrants from Holland 
and speak Afrikaans; they are known 
as Afrikaners: 40% are of British stock 
and speak English. 

The Natives are divided into many 
tribes and speak many languages such 
as Zulu, Xosa; they are also divided 
between the few who are educated 
and have become westernized and the 
many who are illiterate and still live 
a rural tribal life punctuated by peri- 
ods of unskilled work in the cities or 
on the mines. 

The Indians are divided into Hindu, 
Muslim, and Christian and also be- 
tween the few wealthy merchants or 
members of the professions and the 
many who are small traders, market 
gardeners, waiters, laundrymen, and 
semi-skilled workers in industry. 


NO LASTING PEACE 


Although after two “Boer” Wars the 
British and the Afrikaners 42 years 
ago made a peace which was to be a 
model of reconciliation, the victors 
and vanquished together founding a 
new country on a basis of exact equal- 
ity (hence the two official languages, 
English and Afrikaans), South Africa 
has by no means found lasting peace. 

The conflicts in South Africa are 
many and complex. It is safe to say 
that any attempt to reduce them to 
simple terms, such as that the conflict 
is between black and white, or be- 
tween Briton and Afrikaner, is sure 
to be misleading. 
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Politically the conflict at present is 
between those Afrikaners who cherish 
hatreds from the “Boer” Wars and are 
determined to réverse the Peace of 
Vereeniging by establishing in the 
place of the present Union an Afri- 
kaner Republic outside the British 
Commonwealth, and those who wish 
to maintain the Union as it was found- 
ed. 


Dr. D. F. Malan heads a government 
elected by a minority of the voters; 
his cabinet is entirely Afrikaans 
speaking. The attempt to alter the 
franchise of the Coloured voters and 
to over-ride the courts is motived by 
determination not to accept the turn 
and turn about of parliamentary de- 
mocracy, but to entrench one party 
permanently in power. 


The opposition, the United Party, 
of which Smuts was head, is composed 
of about equal numbers of Afrikaners 
and British. It wishes to preserve the 
Unity of Afrikaner and Briton, the 
equality of the two languages and 
membership in the British Common- 
wealth. The very small Labour Party 
is in alliance with the United Party in 
the present political struggle. 


NON-WHITE REPRESENTATION 


The non-whites are largely outside 
this political conflict because they 
have very little political power. The 
Natives are represented in Parliament 
by three white members of the lower 
house and four Senators; these seven 
line up with the United Party and the 
Labour Party in opposition to Dr. Ma- 
lan’s Government. Indians have no 
franchise. Coloureds have votes on 
the common roll but disproportionate- 
ly to whites (e.g. white women have 
votes, Coloured women do not.) It is 
because the Coloured voters can 
swing a dozen or a score of parliamen- 
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tary seats against the Government 
that the attack on their franchise has 
been made. 

The non-whites of South Africa are 
no less divided than the whites, not- 
withstanding the attempt made from 
time to time to establish a non-Euro- 
pean United Front. Natives are di- 
vided into many tribes speaking dif- 
ferent languages, and tribal clashes 
are not infrequent. The lawlessness 
in Johannesburg which has been 
much publicized is mainly between 
rival Native groups or gangs. 
NATIONALISM VS. COOPERATION 

The rapid development of Native 
education has naturally resulted in a 
widening division between the Native 
intelligentsia and the tribal Native or 
the unskilled Native laborer. And, 
as in the case of the Europeans, the 
politically conscious Natives are di- 
vided between those who believe in 
an anti-white African nationalism and 
those who believe that hope for the 
future of white and non-white in 
South Africa lies in co-operation be- 
tween white and non-white. 

Indians are also divided between 
Muslim and Hindu, professional and 
laborer, radical and realist. Conflict 
between Native and Indian increases 
as the Native, attempting to rise from 
his position of laborer and to secure 
licenses to trade, finds his way upward 
barred by the Indian who is immedi- 
ately above him in the economic scale. 

The Coloured are divided according 
to religion, pigmentation, social status, 
and as between those who would side 
up with the whites and those who 
would make common cause with the 
Indians and Natives. 

In all this complexity of conflicts 
two main lines of struggle can be 
seen. The first, which is holding the 
stage at present, is for the form of the 








NUMBER EMPLOYED AND WAGES PAID IN INDUSTRIES 
IN THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


European: 
Number 


1937/1938 1947/1948 


143,760 


210,438 





Wages paid 


£33,768,000 





Average 


£91,833,000 
£436.6 


£234.9 





Native: 
Number 


156,204 308,080 





Wages paid 


£7,097,000 £31,838,000 





Average 


£45.4 £103.3 





Asiatic: 
Number 


12,802 18,812 





Wages paid 


£807,000 £3,246,000 








Average 
Coloured: 
Number 


£63.1 £172.6 





35,754 
£3,069,000 


74,795 





Wages paid 
Average 


£13,219,000 


£85.8 £176.7 








Union of South Africa; is it to become 
an Afrikaner Republic outside the 
British Commonwealth with a one 
party government more or less au- 
thoritarian, or, is it to be a country 
within the British Commonwealth fol- 
lowing (though perhaps at a distance) 
the pattern of parliamentary democ- 
racy? If Malan wins the next general 
election which is expected in May, 
1953, the prospects for the latter will 
be poor. 

The second is the struggle of the 
non-white, whether Native, Indian or 
Coloured, for a place in the South 
African sun. They may not work to- 
gether, but increasingly they are ask- 
ing for a better place in the economic 
life of the country, for opportunity for 
advancement according to skill and 
character, a say in the country’s 
affairs. 

There are three main factors which 
are likely to affect the course of these 
two struggles: 

(1) The spread of education among 
non-whites. 

(2) The industrial revolution 
through which South Africa is pass- 
ing. 
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(3) World opinion and the increas- 
ing interdependence of the countries 
of the world. 

The extent of industrial develop- 
ment as it has affected all groups is 
shown in the accompanying table. 

If Dr. Malan wins the next general 
election and moves further towards 
his one party, one language, indepen- 
dent Afrikaner republic, he may find 
himself up against problems of de- 
fense and have difficulty in securing 
the necessary capital for continued 
industrial expansion. As, however, he 
leads a group that is fanatical rather 
than realist, he may do a great deal of 
harm before being halted. The up- 
ward struggle of the non-white would 
meet such uncompromising resistance 
from an authoritarian Malan govern- 
ment that revolt, either sporadic or on 
considerable scale, would be likely. 

The non-whites might not fare so 
very much better with the present 
opposition back in power. The United 
Party is far from being liberal, though 
it has managed to retain outstanding 
liberals, notably J. H. Hofmeyr, who, 
but for his tragic death, would have 
succeeded Smuts as leader of the 
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Party. 

In the past both parties have ac- 
cepted racial separation or segrega- 
tion. “Apartheid” means the same 
thing but was a new word, carrying 
added emphasis, used as an election 
cry. The United Party, while accept- 
ing segregation, recognizes its limita- 
tions and the inevitability of change. 
It, rather weakly, wants to keep 
color problems out of politics because 
its opponents beat the drum of color 
prejudice so effectively. A United 
Party government might not avoid 
friction and even revolt but would be 
more ready to make those adjust- 
ments that become necessary with the 


been moving, even though slowly, in 
the right direction. The task of the 
liberal was to hasten the pace by mak- 
ing sound proposals, informing public 
opinion, building bridges across the 
gulfs separating group from group. 
Though there was no ground for com- 
placency there was reason for moder- 
ate satisfaction. For 35 years former 
enemies had lived in peace, had 
worked together to build a new coun- 
try. In the sphere of education, health 
and social services for the non-white 
mass of the population, South Africa 
led the African continent. Public 
expenditure on Native education rose 
from £883,429 in 1938/9 to £6,907,900 





Will [the Nationalists] succeed with their separation policies? Some of them 
say they will need a hundred years to perfect their separation program. Who 
can suppose that they will be given a hundred years? We are watching a great 
drama, where two of the chief actors are Will-to-Survival and Conscience, but 
outside the theater the very world is breaking and shaking, and may burst 
through the walls at any moment. And if not the world then Africa itself, in 
which the African people and the European powers in Africa have more to say 
than ourselves. Will we in the Union be able to persuade these others either 
to follow our example or to leave us alone? I cannot believe it. 

— Alan Paton, in Soutn Arrica Topay, 


Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 175 





spread of industrialization and edu- 
cation. 

Issues that have attracted the at- 
tention of world opinion at United Na- 
tions, in press and radio can be judged 
against this background of struggle 
and forces: the attack on the consti- 
tution and the rights of the courts, 
the enfranchisement of white voters 
(predominantly German) in South 
West Africa, and the disfranchise- 
ment of Coloured voters in the Cape 
Province are, like the political slogan 
“apartheid,” means to power. 

These things belong to the last five 
years. They are matters of anxiety 
and grave concern to a South African 
liberal. Before 1948 South Africa had 
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in 1951/2. A body of qualified, devoted 
officials worked zealously in the field 
of human betterment. Resistance to 
the political advance of the non-white 
and to employment in skilled trades 
was strong but, a liberal believed, 
change would come. 

The last five years have seen a 
fiercely determined effort to put back 
the clock, and hopes have dimmed. 

There are still important factors 
which may justify tenaciously held 
hopes: the tradition of human free- 
dom in Afrikaner and Briton, the 
body of Christian conviction in the 
great Dutch Reform Church, and the 
kindliness and generosity in the hearts 
of the ordinary Afrikaner people. 








Excerpts from an Official Statement 
By the National Council of Churches 





‘THE CHURCHES AND SEGREGATION’ 


Segregation is the externally im- 
posed separation or division of indi- 
vidual persons or groups, based on 
race, color, or national origin. It is 
practiced, with some difference of em- 
phasis, in all sections of the country. 
In many places, segregation is estab- 
lished and supported by law. In oth- 
ers, it is almost as rigidly enforced by 
social custom and economic practices. 

Segregation is an expression of the 
superiority-inferiority attitudes con- 
cerning race, color, or national origin 
held tenaciously by vast numbers of 
Americans. Segregation is not only the 
expression of an attitude; it is the 
means by which that attitude is trans- 
mitted from one generation to another. 
Children in our society, observing 
minorities as we segregate them, can- 
not easily escape the inference that 
such minorities are inferior. 

Moreover, segregation as practiced 
in the United States probably has 
more effect on the attitudes of the 
young than the formal teachings of the 
schools about democracy or of the 
churches about Christian brotherhood. 

* ok * 

Above all, the principle of segrega- 
tion is a denial of the Christian faith 
and ethic which stems from the basic 
premise taught by our Lord that all 
men are created the children of God. 
The pattern of segregation is diamet- 
rically opposed to what Christians be- 
lieve about the worth of persons and 
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if we are to be true to the Christian 
faith we must take our stand against 
it. 

* * * 

While there are some exceptions 
among the communions and in certain 
interdenominational agencies, notably 
councils of churches, nevertheless, re- 
ligious bodies are generally divided 
on a racial basis, in national organiza- 
tions, in regional bodies, and in local 
congregations. The acceptance by the 
churches of this pattern of segregation 
is so prevalent that fellowship be- 
tween white and non-white Christians 
in the United States is frequently 
awkward and unsatisfactory. 


* * * 


While members of racial groups 
other than the one to which a ma- 
jority of the congregation belongs are 
not absolutely barred by a rule from 
attendance, in many local churches 
the self-consciousness which their 
presence arouses bars them from free- 
dom to worship in fellowship, and 
even from the initial contact. 


At the level of the local church 
there are some encouraging examples 
of pastors, church officers, and con- 
gregations and especially Sunday 
church schools and vacation church 
schools which are racially inclusive, 
and there are other church groups in 
the process of becoming so. These ef- 
forts need to be more widely known 
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and the methods employed shared 
more fully with others. 
* * ” 

The Church, when true to its higher 
destiny, has always understood that 
its gospel of good news has a two-fold 
function, namely: 


To create new men with new 
motives; 


To create a new society wherein 
such men will find a favorable 
environment within which to 
live their Christian convictions. 

The churches in the United States, 
while earnestly striving to nurture 
and develop individuals of goodwill, 
have not dealt adequately with the 
fundamental pattern of segregation in 
our society which thwarts their ef- 
forts. This must be corrected. The 
churches should continue to empha- 
size the first function. In addition, 
they must launch a more comprehen- 
sive program of action in fulfillment 
of the second function. This is im- 
perative now. 

* + * 

The communions and the interde- 
nominational agencies have faced this 
question and taken action on it. A 
number of the interdenominational 
agencies which merged to form the 
National Council of Churches had re- 
nounced the pattern of segregation 
based on race, color, or national origin 
as unnecessary and undesirable and 
a violation of basic Christian princi- 
ples. A number of the communions 
have adopted the 1946 statement of 
the Federal Council of Churches and 
others have adopted statements of 
their own on this question. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., in its 
organizational structure and opera- 
tion, renounces and earnestly recom- 
mends to its member churches that 
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they renounce the pattern of segrega- 
tion based on race, color, or national 
origin as unnecessary and undesirable 
and a violation of the Gospel of love 
and human brotherhood. 


While recognizing that historical 
and social factors make it more diffi- 
cult for some churches than for others 
to realize the Christian ideal of non- 
segregation, the Council urges all of 
its constituent members to work stead- 
ily and progressively towards a non- 
segregated church as the goal which 
is set forth in the faith and practice of 
the early Christian community and 
inherent in the New Testament idea 
of the Church of Christ. As proof of 
our sincerity in this renunciation, the 
National Council of Churches will 
work for a non-segregated church and 
a non-segregated community. 

* * * 


Churches, having chosen to re- 
nounce the pattern of segregation as a 
violation of the Gospel of love which 
is committed unto them, and having 
outlined steps by which that pattern 


shall be eliminated from: their own 


practices, should at the same time di- 
rect their attention to the community, 
at the national, state, and local levels. 


In order that the community may 
sense the transforming power of or- 
ganized religion in relieving commu- 
nity tensions arising from the pattern 
of segregation, the churches should 
assume responsibility for dealing with 
Such questions as discrimination in 
employment, housing, education, 
health, and leisure-time activities. We 
should cooperate with other organiza- 
tions in the formulation and execution 
of a community-wide plan of action to 
eliminate patterns of segregation and 
to change the policies and practices 
that create tensions. 
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Negro Firemen 
(Continued from Page 1) 


For example, Louisville and Nashville 
have all-Negro fire companies directed 
by Negro officers. Their firehouses are 
located in mixed white and Negro sec- 
tions, serving all homes in the sur- 
rounding areas. In the case of Rich- 
mond and Oklahoma City, mixed 
white and Negro firemen protect all- 
Negro neighborhoods. 


WHITES AND NEGROES COOPERATE 
According to the fire chief of Knox- 
ville, the company recently estab- 
lished there has two Negro captains, 
one on permanent civil service status 
and one acting. The company is lo- 
cated in an all-Negro section, but 
“there will be companies of white 
firemen answering with [the Negro 
company] at fires, and all firemen, 
white and colored, will cooperate in 
the extinguishment of fires.” 
Columbia’s fire company, now in the 
planning stage, will have white offi- 
cers and drivers (as in the existing 
Winston-Salem company). The Negro 
firemen “will serve a regular proba- 
tionary period of six months before 
they are placed on a permanent civil 
service status and will have to serve 
out a regular term of a fireman before 
consideration is given to promotion.” 


This growing practice is only one of 
many examples of increased employ- 
ment of Negro municipal workers in 


Southern cities. (See New Sovutn, 
May-June, 1951.) In terms of ex- 
panded employment opportunity, it is 
far from the most significant. But in 
symbolic importance it is perhaps sec- 
ond only to the employment of Negro 
policemen. In the same sense, it gives 


Negro citizens greater confidence in 
a municipal service designed to protect 
life and property. 

It is revealing that each of the five 
cities recently adding Negro firemen 
have employed Negro policemen for 
at least several years. This is no doubt 
explained in part by the presence in 
those cities of such common factors as 
increasing political participation by 
Negroes and generally improved pub- 
lic attitudes. It also suggests that satis- 
factory experience with Negro police 
may pave the way for the employment 
of Negro firemen. 

If that is the case, Negro firemen 
should soon cease to be a novelty on 
the Southern scene. 

— Anna Holden, Research Assistant 


Contributions to the Southern Re- 
gional Council are tax-exempt. 
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